MAGIC AND RELIGION

failure of Magic, must be rejected, it does not
follow that two modes of activity in the service
of common purposes, as are Magic and early
Religion, do not act upon each other in many
ways. If Magic was first in the field, we may
believe that the satisfaction it gave to man by
its results, apparent and real, and in providing
him with a means of expressing his desires,
tended to retard the establishment of any other
method of securing the same ends. The habit
of doing a thing in a particular manner always
stands more or less in the way of the discovery
of other ways of doing the same thing. So that
Magic was, in these respects, a hindrance to the
making of Religion. There is, however, a grain
of truth in Frazer's hypothesis. Had Magic com-
pletely satisfied man's multifarious desires, he
would, in all probability, have paid but scant
attention to the gods, for it is in times of trial
that man turns to them. It was thus greatly
advantageous to the making of Religion that
the inadequacy of Magic should have been felt.
Moreover, Magic exercised, in ways mentioned
before, a very considerable influence on the
general mental growth of savage populations; in
this sense also it may be said to have helped
Religion.
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